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INTRODUCTION 

Guidance  as  we  think  of  it  today  was  well  described  by 

Hamrin  and  Erickson  (3),  who  wrote: 

Guidance  in  the  secondary  school  refers  to  that 
aspect  of  the  educational  program  which  is  concerned 
especially  with  helping  the  pupil  to  become  adjusted  to 
his  present  situation  and  to  plan  his  future  in  line 
with  his  interests,  abilities,  and  social  needs. 

Jones  (*f)  stated  that  guidance  may  be  broken  down  into 

phases  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Health  and  physical  development 

2.  Home  and  family  relationships 

3.  Leisure  time 
if.  Personality 

5.  Religious  life  and  church  affiliations 

6.  School 

7.  Social  (including  moral  and  civic) 

8.  Vocational 

He  also  warned  that  these  should  not  be  separated  into  entities 

in  themselves. 

Many  sources  of  misunderstanding  would  be  removed 
if  we  would  think  of  guidance  in  terms  of  the  choice  to  be 
made,  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  adjustment  to  be 
effected,  or,  better  still,  the  individual  to  be  helped, 
and  not  attempt  to  distinguish  carefully  between  various 
kinds  of  guidance. 

Education  is  not  concerned  merely  with  the  training  neces- 
sary for  an  occupation;  it  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
individuals  from  an  all-round  point  of  view;  and  guidance,  as  a 
definite  part  of  the  educational  process,  must  be  concerned 
with  the  entire  individual. 

The  demand  of  the  people  of  our  nation  in  the  past  years 
for  higher  education  has  caused  a  very  decided  increase  in 
enrollment  in  our  schools.  The  greater  number  of  pupils  in 


itself  shows  a  very  definite  need  for  guidance  in  that  it  creates 
a  more  complex  institution  and  the  situations  and  problems  of 
the  pupils  will  be  more  complex,  thereby  demanding  more  guidance. 

The  influx  of  pupils  into  the  secondary  schools,  combined 
with  the  increasing  democracy  of  our  schools  has  made  us  greatly 
expand  our  curriculum  into  a  more  diversified  program,  thus 
increasing  the  need  for  guidance. 

The  changes  in  vocations  and  the  labor  turnover  in  industry 
and  business  has  a  bearing  on  the  diversification  of  the  school 
curriculum  in  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  a  differentiated 
curriculum  by  the  public,  business,  and  industry. 

Some  factors  connected  with  the  schools  themselves  that 
point  up  the  need  for  more  guidance  are  the  enriched  curriculum 
in  extra-class  activities  and  the  too-large  number  of  drop-outs 
from  our  schools  along  with  the  low-grade  and  failing  pupils. 
The  change  from  the  small  school  to  the  highly  departmentalized 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  has  caused  the 
condition  of  teachers  not  knowing  their  pupils  as  well  as  they 
rightfully  should  know  them.  There  is  the  desirability  of  using 
the  life-career  motive  in  stimulating  and  encouraging  maximum 
effort  and  performance  in  the  work  in  the  schools.  This  calls 
for  a  tentative  choice  of  a  career  and  the  accompanying  need 
for  guidance. 

The  change  from  an  agricultural  era  of  a  generation  or 
more  ago  to  the  power  industrialism  of  today  has  increased  the 
complexity  of  the  vocational  guidance  problem  of  the  student  in 
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our  secondary  schools. 

Increased  specialization  of  labor,  the  shorter  working 
week,  and  higher  wages  have  created  a  very  definite  guidance 
problem  in  impressing  upon  the  people  the  value  and  necessity  of 
the  wise  and  profitable  use  of  leisure  time. 

Institutions  of  society  such  as  the  home  and  church,  which 
generally  cared  for  the  guidance  problems  a  generation  or  two 
ago,  have  partially  failed  in  their  efforts.  Our  social  and 
economic  life  has  become  so  complex  and  confusing,  by  such 
inventions  of  science  and  industry  as  the  radio,  movies, 
television,  airplane,  and  the  atom  bomb,  that  the  guidance 
problems  are  greater  than  these  institutions  can  handle.  It 
would  be  a  rare  occasion  if  any  individual  were  to  go  through 
life  without  showing  some  evidence  of  the  need  for  guidance. 

The  very  fact  that  human  beings  are  our  greatest  asset 
proves  that  we  must  have  an  adequate  guidance  program  to  aid 
the  people  in  making  decisions  and  help  with  problems  that 
have  been  brought  about  by  these  many  causes. 

REVIEW  OP  PREVIOUS  LITERATURE  RELATED  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

One  study  has  been  made  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  (10)  of  guidance  and  counseling 
programs,  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  on  Guidance  of  the 
Committee  on  Current  Educational  Problems  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service.  The  first  objective  of  the  subcommittee 
was  to  describe  the  characteristics  (both  minimum  and  extended) 


of  a  high  school  guidance  and  counseling  program.  They  are 
discussed  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Role  of  guidance  services 

2.  Information  about  pupils 

3.  Organizing  and  administering  a  guidance  and 
counseling  program 

h.  Counseling 

5.  The  role  of  the  teacher 

6.  Community  resources 

7.  Placement  and  follow-up 

The  second  objective  of  the  subcommittee  was  to  develop  a 
"Self-Study  Guide"  which  was  to  be  used  by  a  school  in  studying 
its  own  guidance  program  and  practices.  These  characteristics, 
and  there  are  15  of  them,  of  a  guidance  and  counseling  program 
have  been  arranged  on  a  five-point  scale,  ranging  from  inadequate 
at  one  extreme  to  extended  or  potential  optimum  program  at  the 
other  extreme. 

Zeran  and  Jones  (11)  reported  the  results  of  an  evaluation 
study  made  in  19*+8  based  on  the  "Self -Study  Guide"  criteria. 
Data  received  from  2,177  high  schools  participating  in  the  study 
revealed  that  39.5  per  cent  were  moving  toward,  or  had  reached, 
the  extended  or  optimum  practice  as  measured  by  the  criteria, 
and  three  out  of  four  schools  had  attained  the  essential  or 
minimum  practice  when  all  of  the  characteristics  were  considered 
together. 

kt   least  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  rated  themselves  as 
having  attained  the  essential  practice  or  above  on  each  of  the 
V)   characteristics.  There  was  a  noticeable  tendency  for  the 
activities  and  practices  to  increase  in  efficiency  with  an 


accompanying  increase  in  the  size  of  the  schools, 

Freel  (2)  in  1950  made  a  guidance  survey  of  certain  aspects 
of  guidance  in  selected  Kansas  high  schools.  He  used  the  data 
obtained  from  the  Self-Study  Survey  made  by  the  North  Central 
Association  for  19Ih7~1+8.  The  other  source  was  the  returns  from 
questionnaires  sent  to  100  senior  high  school  principals  who  had 
indicated  in  their  Principal's  Report  in  October,  19*+9j  to  the 
Kansas  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  section  on 
guidance  that  they  freed  at  least  one  person  on  the  staff  for  at 
least  one  period  a  day  for  counseling  purposes. 

Using  the  criteria  of  the  North  Central  Association,  Freel 
made  comparisons  between  all  schools,  schools  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association,  and  schools  not  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  on  certain  aspects  of  guidance. 

Marlin  C.  Schrader,  (8)  Guidance  and  Evaluation  Consultant, 
California  Test  Bureau,  Kansas  Branch  Office,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
(formerly  State  Supervisor  of  Guidance  Services,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Topeka,  Kansas)  made  a  comparison 
of  two  items  of  his  summary  of  "Guidance  Practices  in  Kansas  High 
Schools"  (7)  completed  for  the  school  year  19h6-h7   with  similar 
items  in  the  guidance  section  of  the  High  School  Principal's 
Organization  Report  for  the  school  year  19l+8-I+9. 

The  two  items  that  Schrader  compared  were  planned  guidance 

programs  and  scheduled  counselors.  He  summarized  his  findings 

as  follows : 

1.  The  number  of  planned  guidance  programs  was  10 
out  of  16  schools  in  19*+8-*f9  in  first  class  city  schools 


compared  with  7  out  of  13  for  19^6.  For  second  class 
city  schools  in  19^8-^-9  there  were  l*f  out  of  78  schools 
compared  with  18  out  of  76  schools  in  19*+6.  For  all 
other  schools  in  19^8-^9  there  were  3^  out  of  5^+   com- 
pared with  ^8  out  of  609  schools  in  19*+6. 

2.  The  number  of  counselors  with  scheduled  time 
increased  in  the  two-year  period  from  27  to  7*+.  This 
does  not  include  the  12  persons  in  19*r8-^9  who  had  less 
than  the  five  periods  weekly  scheduled  for  counseling 
purposes. 

3.  In  the  19^8-^9  data  the  administrator  was  not 
included  as  a  counselor;  therefore,  the  net  increase  of 
scheduled  counselors  is  actually  greater  than  the  indicated 
27  to  ?h. 

h.      In  the  I<)h6-h7   report  the  administrator  had  an 
opportunity  to  claim  or  disclaim  a  guidance  program.  A 
rather  high  percentage  made  no  such  claim,  while  in  19^8-^-9 
practically  all  schools  purported  to  be  providing  some 
guidance  services.  This  is  implied  in  the  checking  of 
guidance  principles  and  objectives  listed  in  the  organ- 
ization report  form. 

5.  While  data  from  neither  year  includes  the  guidance 
work  done  by  people  who  do  not  have  scheduled  time, 
information  is  available  for  19^8-^-9,  as  to  the  number  of 
people  so  designated.   In  first  class  cities  there  were  8, 
second  class  cities  13,  and  in  all  other  10**.  This  is 
significant  in  view  of  the  apparent  trend  toward  the 
scheduling  of  counseling  time  after  the  assignment  of 
counseling  duties. 

6.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  counselors  with 
scheduled  time  as  evidenced  by  the  data  from  the  two  school 
years  survey  is  certainly  great  enough  to  be  significant. 
That  it  is  growth  in  the  right  direction  is  substantiated 
by  the  best  thought  of  today. 

Schrader  also  reported  some  reasons  given  by  administrators 
for  not  scheduling  time  for  counselors.  The  three  most  common 
were  lack  of  time  and  money,  lack  of  trained  personnel,  and  lack 
of  faculty  understanding. 

Kinker  and  Fox  (6)  reported  the  results  of  an  evaluation 
study  based  on  their  own  criteria  which  included  areas  to 


determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  guidance  services  available 

in  253  selected  schools  in  a  six-state  area  consisting  of  Indiana, 

Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.   Other  areas 

included  in  their  criteria  were  the  background  and  preparation 

of  the  persons  who  perform  specialized  guidance  functions,  the 

exact  nature  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  these  persons, 

and  the  proportionate  amounts  of  time  they  devoted  to  their 

various  activities. 

The  control  used  for  the  school  form  of  the  study  was  the 

size  of  the  high  school.  A  summary  of  some  of  the  areas  of  the 

Kinker  and  Fox  study  are  mentioned  here  so  that  they  might  be 

compared  with  this  study: 

Scholastic  achievement  tests  tended  to  be  administered 
less  frequently  than  intelligence  tests,  though  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  schools  gave  such  tests.  Interest  tests 
of  the  vocational  variety  were  administered  in  fewer  than 
h   in  10  schools.  Vocational  aptitude  tests  were  ad- 
ministered even  less  frequently  than  any  of  the  instruments 
previously  mentioned.  Personality  tests  were  administered 
least  frequently  of  all,  with  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
schools  indicating  their  use. 

In  the  field  of  occupational  information,  ^5  per  cent 
of  253  schools  reported  that  they  had  a  course  in  occu- 
pational information,  and  80  per  cent  reported  that  they 
used  field  trips  to  occupational  establishments  to  some 
degree, 

Almost  1  school  in  every  5 — 19  per  cent — scheduled 
periodic  interviews  with  pupils  throughout  their  high 
school  careers.  In  17  per  cent  of  the  schools  regularly 
scheduled  interviews  were  arranged  with  some  pupils. 

In  the  matter  of  placement  in  part-time  employment 
1  school  in  10  did  nothing  whatsoever  in  the  area.   In 
1  out  of  h   cases  some  effort  was  expended  in  this  activity. 

Extent  of  maintenance  of  cumulative  records  showed 
less  than  1  per  cent  indicating  that  they  kept  no  cumu- 
lative records  and  in  more  than  2  cases  out  of  3  records 
were  kept  for  nearly  all  pupils. 
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Zeran  and  Jones  (11)  also  reported  a  survey  in  19^7  of  non- 
metropolitan  high  schools  of  Minnesota  from  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  A  six- page  printed 
questionnaire  was  used  to  collect  the  data  of  the  hSJ   Minnesota 
high  schools  invited  to  participate  in  the  study.  The  question- 
naire was  completed  by  321,  66  per  cent,  of  the  schools. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  provide  information  as  to 
practices  in  (1)  Orientation,  (2)  Educational  and  Vocational 
Counseling,  (3)  Social  Development,  0+)   Placement  and  Follow-up, 
(5)  Health  care  and  counseling,  (6)  Testing  and  Records, 
(7)  Home  room  and  Group  Guidance,  and  (8)  Administration, 

The  findings  of  the  Minnesota  study  revealed  that  about 
two-thirds  indicated  that  test  results  formed  the  basis  of  their 
counseling.  A  reading  test  was  administered  in  about  one-third 
of  the  schools.  The  placement  and  follow-up  services  represented 
one  of  the  weakest  areas.  Although  approximately  one-third  of 
the  schools  provided  a  job-placement  service  for  graduates,  and 
another  third  assisted  their  pupils  in  securing  part-time  jobs, 
such  assistance  was  to  be  found  among  the  larger  schools  about 
three  times  as  often  as  among  the  smaller  schools. 

Other  findings  indicate  that  approximately  one  out  of  five 
schools  had  one  individual  responsible  for  the  co-ordination  of 
the  guidance  program  in  addition  to  the  superintendent  and 
principal.  Another  significant  fact  was  that  235  of  the  321 
schools  reported  that  they  made  provisions  in  their  budgets  for 
guidance  services.   Only  a  third  of  this  number,  or  approximately 


2h   per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools,  however,  indicated 
an  amount  in  excess  of  fifty  dollars. 

In  1928  Clav/son  (1)  made  a  study  to  determine  the  condition 
of  vocational  guidance  in  the  rural  high  schools  of  Kansas.  He 
sent  a  detailed  check  sheet  on  guidance  practices  to  the  rural 
high  schools;  and  109  rural,  23  consolidated,  and  lh   county 
community  high  schools  responded  in  the  return  of  the  check 
sheet. 

Some  of  Clawson's  findings  relative  to  this  study  were  as 

follows: 

Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  responding  schools  used 
intelligence  tests  in  their  guidance  program. 

Informational  courses,  commonly  called  occupations 
and  vocations,  were  offered  in  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  schools  studied. 

Too  commonly,  guidance  was  looked  upon  as  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  principal  and  not  shared  through  supervision 
by  all  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

Sorrells  (9)  reported  that  during  the  spring  of  1950  a 

nationwide  study  was  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 

status  of  guidance  activities  in  selected  small  schools,  i.e., 

those  with  student  populations  of  200  or  less.  Seventy  schools 

from  33  states  were  used,  with  not  more  than  four  schools  from 

any  one  state.  Schools  included  in  the  study  were  chosen  on  the 

basis  of  recommendations  of  state  supervisors  of  occupational 

information  and  guidance  and  state  superintendents  of  public 

instruction.  These  personnel  were  asked  to  name  public  schools 

in  their  respective  states  in  which  programs  of  guidance  were 

operating  at  that  time  to  the  extent  of  having  gained  recognition 
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for  their  effectiveness.  The  questionnaire-check-list  type  of 

device  was  used  for  collecting  information. 

Some  of  Sorrells  findings  relative  to  this  study  are  as 

follows : 

Aids  used  for  providing  information  for  gaining  better 
understandings  of  students  included,  in  order  of  frequency: 
personal  data  sheets;  interviews;  achievement  tests;  in- 
telligence tests;  conferences  by  teachers  with  other  class- 
room teachers:  records  from  schools  previously  attended; 
subject-matter  grade  reports;  interest  tests;  interviews 
with  parents;  conferences  with  home-room  teachers;  auto- 
biographies; personality  tests;  general  adjustment  rating 
sheets;  anecdotal  records;  case  studies;  teacher  visits  to 
homes  of  students;  and,  used  least  frequently,  socio- 
metric  studies. 

General  occupational  information  files  were  kept  in 
76  per  cent  of  the  schools.  Sources  used  for  providing 
educational  and  occupational  information  included,  in 
order  of  frequency:  the  teacher-counselor;  the  ad- 
ministrator; exploratory  units  In  regular  classes;  the 
classroom  teacher;  the  home-room  teacher;  college  days; 
career  days;  and  local  community  agencies. 

Placement  and  follow-up  services  were  operative  in 
66  per  cent  of  the  schools.   Organized  placement  as  a 
service  was  maintained  In  only  36  per  cent  of  the  schools. 
Follow-up  studies  of  graduates  were  made  in  a  limited 
number  of  schools  at  irregular  intervals. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  twofold:  first,  to  secure 
information  on  certain  aspects  of  guidance  practices  in  high 
schools  in  Kansas  at  the  present  time  and  second,  to  make  a 
comparison  with  a  summary  of  a  similar  survey  completed  in 
19^6  by  the  Office  of  Guidance  Services,  Kansas  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  then  under  the  supervision  of  Marlin 
C.  Schrader  (7).  The  comparison  between  the  19*+6  summary  and 


the  1953  summary  was  nade  to  determine  the  extent  of  progress, 
if  any,  of  certain  guidance  practices  in  Kansas  high  schools* 

The  material?  used  for  references  in  the  construction  of 
a  questionnaire  for  use  in  the  study  herein  reported  was  the 
previously  mentioned  questionnaire  by  Schrader  and  a  question- 
naire prepared  by  B«  G.  Kennedy,  C.  R.  Baird,  and  R,  T.r.  Strovig 
of  the  Guidance  Service  Staff,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Pittsburg,  at  the  request  of  the  Kansas  Life  Adjustment 
Commission  (5). 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  183  high  schools  In  Kansas, 
chosen  by  placing  alphabetically  all  the  high  schools,  broken 
down  into  types  of  high  school  districts,  into  six  geographical 
districts  using  a  map  already  divided  into  such  districts  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Kansas  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  This  was  done  to  insure  a  more  repre- 
sentative sample,  geographically,  over  the  state.  The  types 
of  districts  used  were  first  cl^ss  cities,  second  class  cities, 
community  high  school,  common  school  district,  rural  high 
school,  and  non- public  schools. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  every  fourth  school  in  each 
type  of  high  school  district,  except  first  class  cities,  in  each 
of  the  six  geographical  districts.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
all  first  class  city  schools  because  of  the  small  number  of 
schools.  Seven  of  the  non-public  schools  such  as  the  state 
institutions  for  special  instruction  were  not  included  in  the 
list  of  those  schools.   It  was  thought,  because  of  the  nature  of 
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the  schools,  that  had  they  been  sampled  the  information  received 
from  them  might  not  present  a  typical  program  for  the  non-public 
schools.  The  total  list  of  high  schools  was  obtained  from  the 
Kansas  Educational  Directory  for  1952-53. 

The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  administrators  of 
these  schools  on  April  20,  1953 »  and  most  of  the  replies  were 
received  by  May  15,  1953  •  A  reminder  was  sent  to  all  the 
schools  whose  returns  had  not  been  received  on  May  1,  1953. 
A  stamped  self -addressed  envelope  was  included  with  the 
questionnaire  and  cover  letter  which  were  sent  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  schools.  Copies  of  the  questionnaire  and  cover 
letter  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  this  study.  The  summary  of 
returns  by  high  school  districts  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

For  the  second  purpose  of  the  study,  the  comparison  of 
certain  provisions  for  guidance  in  Kansas  in  19^6  and  in  1953  > 
the  data  on  the  non- public  schools  were  withdrawn  and  the  data 
rearranged  into  first,  second,  and  third  class  cities  in  order 
to  be  comparable  to  the  data  in  Schrader's  (7)  19^6  study.  The 
summary  of  the  returns  by  first,  second,  and  third  class  cities 
is  shov/n  in  Table  21, 

The  data  appear  in  the  tabulated  sections  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  order  that  the  questions  appeared  on  the 
questionnaire.  Questions  number  6  and  23  of  the  questionnaire 
were  not  easily  tabulated  and  a  summary  of  these  questions 
appears  on  page  18  and  33  respectively. 
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SUMMARY  OF  1953  GUIDANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Table  1  shows  the  total  number  of  high  schools  in  Kansas 
by  types  of  high  school  districts,  the  total  number  of  schools 
to  which  questionnaires  were  sent,  the  total  number  of  schools 
that  returned  the  questionnaire,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
schools  returning  the  questionnaires.  The  total  number  of 
schools  that  returned  the  questionnaire  includes  those  schools 
which  did  not  answer  any  of  the  questions  and  also  those  which 
did  not  answer  all  of  the  questions  on  the  questionnaire. 

Table  1.  Summary  of  returns  by  high  school  districts. 


• 
* 

• 

Total1 

• 

:  Sent^ 

• 

:  Ret»d3 

:  * 

Ret'd^ 

First  class  city 
Second  class  city 
Community  high  school 
Common  school  district 
Rural  high  school 
Non-public  school 

Total 

16 

68 

27 

201 

299 

655 

16 

19 
12 

51 
75 
10 

183 

12 
16 

7 
\2 

55 
8 

75 
6% 
58 
82 

73 

80 

76 

^Indicates  total  number  of  high  schools  in  Kansas 
^Indicates  total  number  of  questionnaires  sent 
^indicates  total  number  of  questionnaires  returned 
^"Indicates  percentage  of  questionnaires  returned 


Although  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  16  first  class 
city  high  schools  and  were  returned  by  12  of  them,  it  is 
apparent  that  using  the  returns  from  the  12  schools  instead  of 
5  which  would  have  been  included  on  a  sampling  basis  probably 
would  not  appreciably  affect  the  results  for  a  total  of  1**0 
schools. 


The  author  was  well  aware  that  most  questions  on  the 
questionnaire  were  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  in 
nature  and  for  that  reason  certain  assumptions  must  be  avoided 
about  the  effectiveness  of  existing  guidance  services. 

There  is  olso  the  danger  of  possible  biases  which  are 
inherent  when  data  such  as  these  are  collected  on  this  sampling 
basis.   One  could  probably  establish  the  logic  for  presuming 
that  the  data  present  a  more  favorable  situation  in  regard  to 
guidance  services  than  actually  exists  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 
This  conclusion  would  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  only 
the  better  schools,  as  far  as  guidance  services  are  concerned, 
in  many  instances  voluntarily  supply  the  data  for  such  a  study 
as  this.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  such 
factors  and  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  status  of  guidance 
services  in  Kansas  is  not  more  favorable  than  the  data  in  this 
study  indicate. 

Sixty-four  schools — *f6  per  cent —  of  the  total  of  l*fO 
schools  stated  that  they  had  planned  guidance  programs  as 
indicated  in  Table  2.  Differences  in  opinions  of  persons 
answering  the  questions  as  to  what  constituted  a  planned 
guidance  program  no  doubt  existed  but  were  not  investigated 
in  the  present  study. 
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Table  2.   Planned  guidance  programs. 

•  •  •        •  •  • 

1st1;  2nd2  ;C0m3  JCSD**:  RES^:  N-P6:  Total? 

Yes"                 11  11  "V"   13    20     5~  ~8+ 

No                    1  5  2    27    31     1  67 

No  answer             0  0  12^2  9 

^Indicates  first  class  city  schools 

^Indicates  second  class  city  schools 

vindicates  community  high  schools 

^Indicates  common  school  district  schools 

/Indicates  rural  high  schools 

^Indicates  non-public  schools 

^Indicates  total  number  of  all  the  types  of  high  school 

district  schools;  these  headings  are  used  for  Tables 

2  to  20  inclusive 


According  to  Schrader  (8)  in  19*f  8-^-9  ten  out  of  16  first 
class  cities — 62  per  cent,  lh   out  of  78   second  class  cities — 
18  per  cent,  and  3*+  schools  out  of  561*  other  schools — 6  per 
cent — indicated  that  they  had  planned  guidance  programs.  This 
can  be  compared  with  11  out  of  12  first  class  cities — 92  per 
cent,  11  out  of  16  second  class  cities — 69  per  cent,  and  h2   out 
of  112  other  schools — 38  per  cent,  in  the  1952-53  study  which 
reported  that  they  had  a  planned  guidance  program.  For  the 
total  schools,  this  study  showed  *+6  per  cent  of  the  schools 
indicated  that  they  had  planned  guidance  programs  compared  with 
58  out  of  658  schools— 9  per  cent — in  19l+8-1+9.  This  would 
indicate  about  a  37  per  cent  increase  during  the  four-year 
period. 

The  principal  assignments  of  the  person  responsible  for 
developing  or  planning  the  guidance  program  are  shown  in  Table 
3.   In  the  smaller  schools  the  administrative  officer  assumed 
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the  responsibility  whereas  in  the  larger  schools  the  responsi- 
bility was  delegated  to  a  greater  extent.  In  answering  this 
question  very  few  schools  listed  only  one  person  as  being  respon« 
sible  for  the  developing  or  planning  of  the  guidance  program. 


Table  3«   Principal  assignment  of  person  responsible  for 
developing  or  planning  the  guidance  program. 


• 

» 

• 
• 

■ 
• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

1st  : 

2nd  : 

COM  : 

CSD  : 

RHS  : 

N-P 

:  Total 

Director  of  Guidance 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

11 

Counselor  (full-time) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Teacher-Counselor 

h 

6 

2 

0 

8 

1 

21 

Guidance  Committee 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

h 

Superintendent 

0 

1 

1 

28 

6 

1 

I7 

Principal 

3 

7 

3 

6 

3? 

2 

7* 

Classroom  Teacher 

1 

5 

2 

17 

Ih 

2 

hi 

Others 

3 

l 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

No  answer 

0 

l 

1 

7 

11 

2 

22 

Table  h   indicates  the  proportion  of  time  of  the  counselor 
that  is  devoted  to  guidance  work.  Five  per  cent  of  the  schools 
giving  percentage  answers  reported  that  they  had  at  least  one 
full-time  counselor.  Some  of  these  5  schools  had  more  than  one 
full-time  counselor  and  one  school  had  a  director  of  guidance 
and  five  full-time  counselors.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  schools 
reporting  assigned  time  indicated  that  the  counselor  devoted 
20  per  cent  of  his  time  to  guidance  work.  This  would  mean  that 
88  out  of  1^0  schools — 63  per  cent — assigned  one  or  more  persons 
for  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the  school  day  for  guidance  and 
counseling  duties. 
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Table  h.      Proportion  of  time  of  counselor  devoted  tc  guidance 
work. 


• 

• 

• 

• 
* 

• 

• 

• 

Per  cent 

• 
• 

1st  : 

2nd  : 

COM  : 

CSD  : 

RHS  : 

N-P  : 

Total 

100 

h 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

80 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

70 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

60 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

50 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ho 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8 

20 

1 

7 

1 

23 

29 

5 

66 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

11 

12 

h 

30 

37 

6 

100 

Average  pe 

>r  cent 

for 

schools 

answering 

69 

35 

ko 

18 

21 

27 

28 

No  answer 

1 

k 

3 

12 

18 

2 

ko 

Forty  schools  out  of  1^0 — 29  per  cent — stated  that  there 
was  clerical  help  to  some  extent  available  for  guidance  service 
staff.  The  size  of  the  school  had  considerable  bearing  on 
whether  or  not  there  was  clerical  help  available.  In  first  and 
second  class  cities,  21  out  of  28  schools — 75  per  cent — reported 
that  they  had  clerical  help  available  while  in  the  community 
high  schools,  common  school  district  schools,  and  rural  high 
schools  only  15  schools  out  of  l6h   schools  or  1^-  per  cent 
reported  that  they  had  clerical  help  available  for  the  guidance 
service  staff  as  the  data  in  Table  5  indicate. 

Table  5.  Clerical  help  available  for  guidance  service  staff. 

•  •  «  o  •  •  • 

t  1st  ;  2nd  ;  COM  ;  CSD  ;  RHS  ;  N-P  ;  Total 

Yes 

No 

No  answer 


11 

10 

3 

h 

5 

h 

ko 

1 

2 

3 

32 

38 

2 

7S 

0 

k 

1 

6 

9 

2 

22 
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Question  number  6  on  the  questionnaire  was  "If  you  do  not 
release  definite  time  for  guidance  work,  state  reasons,  if 
possible ."  The  results  were  not  put  into  table  form.   About  50 
per  cent  of  the  1^-0  schools  listed  reasons  why  time  was  not 
assigned  for  guidance  work.  Some  of  the  most  common  answers 
were  grouped  into  the  following  catagories  In  order  of  frequency 
of  appearance  on  the  questionnaire:  lack  of  personnel  and  lack 
of  trained  personnel,  use  of  incidental  guidance  by  the  teacher, 
lack  of  time  for  both  staff  and  students,  and  lack  of  finances. 
Many  of  the  smaller  schools  stated  that  th<~y  were  too  small  a 
school.   Other  reasons  include:   school  board  not  ready,  guidance 
program  is  too  much  regimentation  for  the  students,  teachers  not 
interested,  and  the  need  is  not  justified. 

Most  of  these  reasons  given  for  not  releasing  definite  time 
for  guidance  work  are  similar  to  reasons  given  by  some  adminis- 
trators to  Schrader  (8)  in  19^8-^9.  The  three  most  common 
given  in  his  study  were:   lack  of  time  and  money,  lack  of 
trained  personnel,  and  lack  of  faculty  understanding. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  kept  cumulative  records 
of  individuals  according  to  the  data  in  Table  6.  This  compares 
with  about  67  per  cent  as  shown  by  the  Kinker  and  Fox  (6)  study. 
Kinker  and  Fox  also  reported  that  less  than  one  per  cent  kept  no 
cumulative  records  while  this  study  showed  that  10  per  cent  kept 
no  cumulative  records.  The  type  of  school  district  had  a  bearing 
on  what  grades  were  included  in  the  records.  In  the  common 
school  districts,  25  out  of  3^ — 73   per  cent — indicated  that  their 
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cumulative  records  included  grades  1-12,  while  only  3  out  of  37 
schools  in  rural  high  school  districts — 9  per  cent — indicated 
that  their  cumulative  records  included  grades  1-12.  However, 
in  the  rural  high  school  districts,  two-thirds  of  the  schools 
indicated  that  their  records  included  only  grades  9-12,  and  in 
the  common  school  districts  15  per  cent  indicated  that  their 
records  included  only  grades  9-12.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  the 
total  schools  indicated  that  their  records  included  grades  1-12, 
while  37  per  cent  indicated  that  their  records  included  only 
grades  9-12. 

Table  6.  Cumulative  records  of  individuals  kept. 


• 

m 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

1st    : 

2nd    : 

COM    : 

CSD    : 

RHS    : 

N-P    : 

Total 

Yes 

12 

13 

k 

3h 

37 

5 

105 

No 

0 

0 

1 

h 

8 

l 

Ih 

No  answer 

0 

3 

2 

k 

10 

2 

21 

Grades  inc 

luded 

in 

the 

cumulative 

rec 

;ords: 

1-12 

6 

9 

0 

25 

3 

0 

^3 

7-12 

3 

2 

0 

l 

0 

1 

7 

8-12 

0 

2 

0 

2 

9 

1 

i4 

9-12 

3 

0 

h 

5 

25 

2 

39 

10-12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Eighteen  of  the  l*+0  schools  returning  questionnaires  did 
not  mark  any  of  the  provisions  made  for  obtaining  information 
about  pupils,  consequently  only  122  schools  were  responsible 
for  the  data  in  Table  7. 

Using  total  schools,  the  following  items  were  used  by  more 
than  5*+  per  cent  of  the  schools,  listed  in  order  of  frequency  of 
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use:  official  school  records;  appropriate  tests  given  as  needed; 
individual  interviews  with  pupils;  conferences  with  teachers, 
parents,  and  others;  personal  data  blanks  or  questionnaires; 
end  results  of  physical  examinations. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Sorrells1  study,  (9)  the  item  used 
least  frequently  was  sociometric  studies  which  was  as  this  1953 
study  showed.  Some  of  Sorrells'  other  items,  as  shown  on  page 
10  of  this  study,  compared  favorably  with  some  of  the  items  in 
Table  ?. 

Table  7.  Provisions  made  for  obtaining  information  about  pupils. 

•  •••••• 

;  1st  :  2nd  ;  COM  ;  CSD  :  RHS  :  N-P  :  Total 

Personal  data  blanks 

or  questionnaires     11    12     h         23    23     h-  82 

Individual  interviews 

with  pupils  11    13     5    29    36     6     100 

Official  school  records  12    13     5    37    ^5     5     117 

Appropriate  tests  given 

as  needed  12    11     if    32    36     5     100 

Conferences  with  teach- 
ers, parents,  and 
others  11    11     h         29    32     5     92 

Anecdotal  records       8     7     1     6     5     1      28 

Autobiographies         5     5     2     6     7     h  29 

Rating  scales  5     5    2     8     8     0     28 

Sociometric  studies      h  1     0     3     2     0      10 

Hobbies  and  extra- 
curricular activities  10     8     2    17    19     2      58 

Results  of  physical 

examinations  9     9     2    25    27     3      75 


High  school  grades  appeared  most  frequently  in  the  system  of 
records  which  vere  available  to  guidance  workers.  Eighty-four 
per  cent  of  the  total  schools  reported  using  high  schools  grades 
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as  the  data  in  Table  3  indicate.  Following  in  the  order  of 
frequency  were:  high  school  attendance  records:  high  school 
activities  records;  results  of  standardised  tests;  high  school 
health  records;  elementary  grades,  narks,  or  test  scores;  and 
elementary  health  records  or  notes,  which  were  all  reported  by 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  schools.  Twenty  of  the  1^0  schools 
did  not  mark  any  of  the  items  included  in  the  system  of  records 
which  are  available  to  guidance  workers. 


Table  8,  Items  included  in  system  of  records  which  are  available 
to  guidance  workers. 


1st  :  2nd  :  COM  :  C3D  :  RHS  :  N-P  :  Total 


Elementary  grades, 

marks,  or  test  scores 
Elementary  health 

records  or  notes 
Anecdotal  notes  from 

elementary  teachers 
High  school  grades 
High  school  health 

records 
High  school  attendance 

records 
Records  of  special 

interests 
Work  experience 
Anecdotal  records 
High  school  activities 

records 
Family  data 
Results  of  standardised 

tests 


8 

13 

k 

3^ 

19 

k 

82 

10 

11 

k 

30 

16 

1 

72 

7 
12 

* 

i 

10 
36 

6 
^3 

0 
6 

35 
117 

11 

10 

3 

28 

31 

h 

87 

11 

Ik 

6 

3^ 

39 

5 

109 

7 
7 
7 

9 
8 
6 

2 

2 

1 

19 

13 

5 

17 

12 

5 

l 

2 
1 

55 
25 

11 
9 

Ik 

11 

6 
2 

3^ 
20 

37 

19 

5 
5 

107 
66 

11 


Ik 


33    35 


105 


Table  9  shows  that  only  26  out  of  l*+0  schools — 19  per  cent — 
used  two  sets  of  records.  In  first  and  second  class  cities  29  per 
cent  of  the  schools  used  two  sets  of  records.  In  the  smaller 
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schools  1*+  per  cent  reported  that  they  used  one  set  of  permanent 
records  for  the  administration  and  another  cumulative  set  for 
guidance  or  personnel  purposes.  Some  reasons  were  given  by  some 
schools  that  duplicate  records  led  to  confusion  and  more  extra 
work  than  the  value  received  from  two  sets  of  records  was  worth. 


Table  9«  One  sot  of  permanent  records  for  the  administration 

and  another  cumulative  set  for  guidance  or  personnel 
purposes. 


;  1st  :  2nd  :  COM  j„CSD  •  BHS  ;  N-P  t  Total 

Yes  »f  ""5     3-    5  ~Z  3  2o~~ 

No  8  9     2    29  hi  3  92 

No  answer  0  3     2     7  8  2  22 


Group  intelligence  tests  were  used  in  79  per  cent  of  the 
total  schools.  Sixteen  of  the  l^i-O  schools  did  not  indicate  the 
use  of  any  type  of  standardized  test  which  results  in  the  fact 
that  89  per  cent  of  those  schools  using  some  type  of  tests  used 
group  intelligence  tests. 

This  study  compares  with  the  Kinker  and  Fox  (6)  study  in 
that  achievement  tests  tended  to  be  administered  less  frequently 
than  intelligence  tests,  although  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
schools  gave  achievement  tests.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
schools  of  this  1953  study  used  achievement  tests  as  shown  by 
the  data  in  Table  10. 

According  to  the  Kinker  and  Fox  study,  interest  tests  were 
administered  in  less  than  *f0  per  cent  of  the  schools;  special 
aptitude  tests  were  used  less  frequently  than  intelligence, 
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achievement,  and  interest  tests;  and  personality  tests  were  used 
least  frequently  of  all,  with  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
schools  indicating  their  use.  This  is  in  agreement  with  this 
present  study  as  interest  tests  were  administered  in  39  per  cent 
of  the  schools;  special  aptitude  tests  were  used  less  frequently 
than  intelligence,  achievement,  and  interest  tests;  and  person- 
ality tests  were  used  in  about  31  per  cent  of  the  schools, 

Clav/son's  study  (1)  in  1928  in  Kansas  reported  that  51  per 
cent  of  the  schools  used  intelligence  tests  and  this  1953  study 
shoved  79  rural  schools  (community  high  schools,  common  school 
districts,  and  rural  high  schools)  out  of  lCfo-  schools — 7&  per 
cent — used  intelligence  tests. 

In  the  Minnesota  study  (11)  reading  tests  were  administered 
in  one-third  of  the  schools  and  it  was  found  in  this  present 
study  that  *+9  per  cent  of  the  schools  used  reading  tests. 

Adjustment  tests  were  the  least  frequently  used  in  Kansas 
high  schools  with  only  10  per  cent  of  the  schools  administering 
them,  according  to  this  1953  study. 

Table  10  also  shows  that  in  the  special  aptitude  test  group 
the  three  main  types  used  were  mechanical,  clerical,  and 
mathematical  with  sbout  6*f  per  cent  of  the  schools  that  adminis- 
tered special  aptitude  tests  using  one  or  more  of  these  types. 
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Table  10.  Types  of  educational  and  psychological  tests  and 
inventories  used. 


•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

:  1st  : 

2nd  : 

COM  : 

CSD  : 

RHS  : 

N-P  : 

Total 

Group  Intelligence 

12 

Ik 

5 

32 

ES 

5 

110 

Other  Intelligence 

6 

2 

1 

k 

i* 

2 

19 

Achievement 

11 

12 

5 

22 

15 

5 

70 

Interest 

9 

11 

3 

13 

18 

1 

55 

General  Aptitude 

10 

7 

5 

12 

18 

3 

?5 

Special  Aptitude 

6 

5 

5 

11 

13 

2 

1*2 

Mechanical 

h 

5 

h 

6 

8 

0 

27 

Musical 

1 

3 

3 

6 

6 

0 

19 

Artistic 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

7 

Clerical 

5 

k 

2 

5 

10 

1 

27 

Mathematical 

h 

2 

1+ 

$ 

10 

1 

2? 

Verbal 

5 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

16 

Adjustment 

0 

3 

if 

2 

2 

l>f 

Personality 

6 

h 

3 

12 

16 

2 

£ 

Reading 

10 

9 

3 

2»+ 

17 

6 

69 

Vocabulary 

7 

6 

3 

9 

12 

^ 

kl 

Assistance  to  students  on  a  planned  basis  to  select  the 
school  or  other  training  service  for  training  in  the  occupation 
selected  (including  college)  was  given  most  often  by  the 
administrator,  with  all  teachers,  college  representatives, 
out-side  lecturers,  field  trips,  college  days,  career  days, 
counselors,  designated  teachers,  and  home  room  advisors  following 
in  that  order  as  shown  by  Table  11. 

In  comparison  with  Kinlcer  and  Fox*s  (6)  six-state  study, 
which  showed  that  20  per  cent  reported  that  they  did  not  use 
field  trips  to  some  degree,  this  study  indicated  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  schools  giving  assistance  to  students  did  not  use  field 
trips  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  students;  but  when  figuring 
total  schools — l^fO — about  67   per  cent  did  not  use  field  trips 
to  some  extent.  There  were  25  schools  out  of  the  total  of  1^0 
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schools  that  did  not  indicate  any   of  the  means  of  assisting  the 
students. 


Table  11.  Assistance  to  students  on  a  planned  basis  to  select 
the  school  or  other  training  service  for  training 
in  the  occupation  selected  (includes  college). 


1st  ;  2nd  ;  COM  :  CSD  :  RHS  ;  N-P  ;  Total 


Administrator 
All  teachers 
Designated  teachers 
Counselor 

Home  room  advisors 
Outside  lecturers 
College  representatives 
College  Day 
Career  Day- 
Field  trips 


9 

11 

5 

31 

37 

5 

98 

5 

7 

5 

26 

36 

3 

82 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

l 

16 

8 

9 

2 

1 

7 

l 

28 

6 

h 

0 

1 

2 

2 

15 

h 

7 

5 

17 

lh 

2 

h9 

9 

11 

5 

17 

23 

** 

69 

h 

7 

l 

15 

s 

3 

¥* 

6 

7 

2 

10 

10 

1 

36 

7 

7 

2 

10 

20 

0 

fc 

Forty-nine  out  of  l*f0  schools — 35   per  cent — reported 
scheduled  counseling  interviews  for  all  students  as  shown  by 
Table  12.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  first  and  second  class 
cities  reported  such  a  practice  while  only  32  per  cent  of  the 
smaller  schools  indicated  that  they  arranged  counseling  inter- 
views for  all  students. 

Table  12.  Counseling  interviews  arranged  for  all  students. 


1st 
— o~ 
6 
0 


2nd 

6 
h 


COM  :  CSD  :  RHS 


N-P  :  Total 
*9 


Yes 

No 

No  answer 


1  12 
5  25 
l    5 


21 

27 

7 


3 
3 
2 


72 
19 


26 


Table  13  shows  that  10*+  schools  out  of  l*+0  schools — 7h   per 
cent — reported  that  they  had  counseling  services  available  to 
all  students.  This  would  indicate  that  many  schools  which  had 
counseling  services  available  did  not  schedule  interviews.  In 
the  smaller  schools  about  39  per  cent  and  in  first  and  second 
class  city  schools  Mf  per  cent  more  schools  had  counseling 
services  available  than  scheduled  interviews  for  all  students. 


Table  13.  Counseling  services  in  the  school  available  to  all 
students. 


1st  :  2nd  :  COM  ;  CSD  t  RHS  :  N-P  :  Total 


Yes 

No 

No  answer 


11 

13 

if 

31 

39 

6 

10*f 

1 

0 

2 

k 

6 

0 

13 

0 

3 

1 

7 

10 

2 
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The  approximate  per  cent  of  students  for  whom  counseling 
interviews  are  held  is  shown  in  Table  ih.      Of  the  10^f  schools 
indicating  that  they  had  counseling  services  available  to  all 
students  only  93  indicated  a  percentage  figure.  Eighteen  schools 
out  of  93 — 19  per  cent — stated  that  they  had  interviews  for  100 
per  cent  of  their  students.  Of  the  93  schools  reporting  a  per- 
centage figure,  hS   schools,  or  52  per  cent,  indicated  that  they 
held  interviews  for  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  students. 
Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  first  and  second  class  city  schools 
reported  that  they  interviewed  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
students  while  only  hh   per  cent  of  the  smaller  schools  indicated 
that  they  held  interviews  for  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
students. 
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Table  lh.     Approximate  per  cent  of  students  for  whom  counseling 
interviews  are  held. 


Percent 


:  1st  :  2nd  :  COM 


CSD 

— 5" 

o 
l 
l 

0 

3 
3 
o 
l 

0 
h 
2 
2 
2 
0 


BBS  ;  N-P  :  Total 

i 8 


IS 

2 

I 

2 

15 

l 
k 
2 

'I 
6 
2 

1 

93 

55 
h7 


I 


100  2             11 

90  0            10 

80  0           0           0 

75  2           10 

60  0           2           0 

0  if           1           2 

0  12            0 

35  oio 

33  10          0 

30  0            0            0 

25  0            12 

20  0            0            0 

10  0            0            0 

5  ooo 

h  10            0 

Total  answering  11    10     5 
Average  per  cent  for 

schools  answering  57         58    50 

Wo  answer  1     6     2 


>+9 
17 


1 
1 
2 
0 
h 
2 
0 
2 
2 
8 
h 
k 
0 
0 


25   38 


h9 
17 


0 
0 

3 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Approximately  *f0  per  cent  of  tho  schools  reported  that  the 
person  listed  as  counselor  handled  discipline  problems  in  the 
school  while  approximately  the  same  number  of  schools,  57   out  of 
1^0,  or  hO   per  cent  indicated  that  the  counselor  did  not  handle 
discipline  problems  in  the  school.  In  the  first  and  second  class 
city  schools,  where  more  of  the  guidance  responsibilities  are 
delegated  by  the  administrator,  only  21  per  cent  of  the  schools 
stated  that  the  counselor  handled  discipline  problems  but  in  the 
smaller  schools,  where  much  more  of  the  guidance  responsibility 
is  taken  by  the  administrator,  *+7  per  cent  of  the  schools 
reported  that  the  counselor  handled  discipline  problems  in  the 
school. 


3 

3 

k 

22 

23 

1 

56 

9 

8 

l 

13 

21 

5 

57 

0 

5 

2 

7 

11 

2 

27 

28 

Table  15.  Counselor  handles  discipline  problems  in  the  school. 

•  •  •  •  ■  •  • 

i_lst    ;   2nd    t   COM   ;  CSD    t  RHS    ';  H-P    ;  Total 

Yes 

No 

No  answer 

Table  16  indicates  the  means  for  the  dissemination  of 
occupational  and  educational  information.  The  most  widely  used 
means  were  the  occupational  information  library  and  visual  aids, 
with  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  schools  indicating  the  use 
of  these  methods.  The  least  used  method  was  commercial  sets  of 
occupational  information  files  which  26  per  cent  of  the  schools 
reported  that  they  used. 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  schools  stated  that  they  used 
courses  in  occupations  or  vocations  as  compared  with  the  study  by 
KInker  and  Fox,  (6)  which  showed  1+5  per  cent  of  the  schools  used 
these  courses  and  about  50  VQT   cent  in  1928  in  Kansas  according 
to  Clawson  (1).  Three  times  more  schools  offered  the  occu- 
pations or  vocations  course  as  an  elective  than  as  a  required 
course;  and  it  was  offered  in  the  ninth  grade  more  frequently 
than  in  the  other  grades. 

Work  experience  was  used  in  the  first  and  second  class 
city  schools  by  6*+  per  cent  of  the  schools  while  only  21  per 
cent  of  the  smaller  schools  reported  that  they  used  work 
experience  as  a  means  for  the  dissemination  of  occupational 
information.   Only  6  schools  out  of  the  22  smaller  schools— 
27  per  cent — reporting  that  they  used  work  experience  as  one 
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Table  16.  Means  for  the  dis 

semination 

of  occupational 

and 

educational  information. 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

1st  : 

• 
• 

2nd  : 

COM 

•           • 

:  CSD  : 

• 
RHS  :  N 

• 
-P  : 

Total 

Counseling  interview 

10 

9 

s 

Ik 

23 

2 

63 

Courses  in  occupations 

or  vocations 

k 

7 

0 

23 

22 

1 

57 

P.equired 

3 

2 

0 

3 

2 

1 

11 

Elective 

1 

5 

0 

12 

15 

0 

33 

Years  given: 

9 

1 

k 

0 

5 

6 

0 

16 

10 

3 

0 

0 

if 

3 

0 

10 

11 

1 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

11 

12 

1 

3 

0 

0 

h 

0 

8 

Occupational  information 

library 

11 

13 

h 

27 

33 

5 

98 

In  classrooms 

h 

6 

1 

9 

8 

l 

29 

In  regular  library 

n 

12 

k 

20 

31 

h 

82 

Information  given  in 

regular  subject 

matter  courses 

9 

7 

1 

13 

2h 

3 

57 

Social  Science 

8 

3 

0 

7 

Ih 

2 

& 

Commerce 

1 

2 

1 

7 

11 

0 

22 

Science 

1 

1 

1 

h 

11 

0 

18 

English 

2 

3 

1 

h 

2 

0 

12 

Shop 

h 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

9 

Psychology 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

Mathematics 

l 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

h 

Vocational  Ag. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

h 

Physical  Education 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

American  Problems 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Home  and  Family 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Distributive  Educ. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Religion 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Printing 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Journalism 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Ethics 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Visual  aids 

11 

10 

5 

29 

37 

1 

93 

Work  experience 

11 

7 

3 

11 

8 

5 

^5 

Full-time 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Part-time 

9 

7 

3 

10 

8 

h 

hi 

Under  school 

sponsorship 

6 

h 

2 

1 

3 

0 

16 

Outside  lecturers 

7 

10 

5 

15 

23 

2 

62 

Assembly  programs 

11 

6 

k 

18 

23 

h 

66 

Commercial  sets  of 

occupational 

information  files 

6 

6 

2 

11 

10 

1 

36 

Occupational  infor- 

mation from  national 

and  state  agencies 

10 

9 

3 

20 

18 

1 

61 
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of  these  means  reported  that  the  work  experience  was  under 
school  sponsorship.  About  55  per  cent  of  the  first  and  second 
class  city  schools  reporting  that  they  used  work  experience  as 
a  means  for  the  dissemination  of  occupational  information 
indicated  that  the  work  experience  was  under  school  sponsorship. 

Only  ^9  out  of  1^0  schools — 35  per  cent — assisted  students 
on  a  planned  basis  to  obtain  employment  as  shown  in  Table  17. 
Sorrells  (9)  found  that  organized  placement  as  a  service  was 
maintained  in  only  36  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  his  study  of 
70  schools  selected  for  their  established  guidance  programs. 

In  the  Minnesota  study  Zeran  and  Jones  (11)  reported  that 
one-third  of  the  schools  provided  job  placement  service  for 
graduates  while  this  1953  study  showed  17  per  cent  of  the 
schools  provided  assistance  to  students  for  full-time  employ- 
ment for  school  leavers.   It  was  also  reported  by  Zeran  and 
Jones  that  such  job  placement  service  was  to  be  found  among  the 
larger  schools  about  three  times  as  often  as  among  the  smaller 
schools.  This  Kansas  study  showed  V3  per  cent  of  the  schools  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  as  assisting  students  obtain 
full-time  employment  as  compared  to  12  per  cent  for  the  smaller 
schools,  which  is  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  the  Minnesota 
study. 
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Table  17.  Assistance  to  students  on  a  planned  basis  to  obtain 
employment . 


•         • 

• 

• 

•         • 

• 

•         • 

• 

• 

•         • 

• 

:  1st  : 

2nd  : 

COM  : 

CSD 

:  RHS  : 

N. 

-P  : 

Total 

Yes 

11 

8 

k 

11 

13 

2 

^9 

Part-time  while 

in  school 

11 

7 

2 

6 

3 

2 

36 

Full-time  for 

school  leavers 

7 

5 

3 

1 

3 

0 

2h 

No 

1 

5 

2 

2? 

31 

k 

68 

No  answer 

0 

3 

1 

6 

11 

2 

23 

Thirty-six  out  of  1**0  schools — 26  per  cent — reported  that 
their  schools  made  surveys  of  school  leavers  in  order  to  adjust 
their  school  program  as  indicated  in  Table  18«  About  half  of 
the  schools  stated  that  they  did  not  make  surveys  of  school 
leavers.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  first  and  second  class  city 
schools  made  surveys  while  only  19  per  cent  of  the  smaller 
schools  reported  that  they  made  surveys  of  school  leavers  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  school  program  in  the  light  of  the 
former  students'  experiences  and  recommendations. 


Table  18.  Surveys  of  school  leavers  made  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  school  program  in  the  light  of  the 
former  students'  exneriences  and  recommendations. 


, L-lst  ;  2nd  ;  COM  ;  C3D  :  RliS  :  N-P  ;  Total 

Yes 

No 

No  answer 


6 

7 

1 

8 

11 

3 

36 

5 

5 

3 

2h 

32 

3 

72 

l 

h 

3 

10 

12 

2 

32 

32 

The  average  amount  of  money  spent  for  guidance  services, 
for  35  schools  reporting  an  amount,  was  $1,577.   If  the  data 
for  one  large  rural  high  school  in  a  metropolitan  area,  which 
indicated  an  expenditure  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars,  were 
excluded  from  the  smaller  school  group  the  average  for  com- 
munity high  schools,  common  school  district,  and  rural  high 
schools  together  would  he  $150  for  21  schools.  This  ap- 
parently did  not  include  any  salaries  of  guidance  workers. 

The  average  amounts  given  in  Table  19  for  the  first  and 
second  class  cities  indicated  that  some  of  the  schools  included 
salaries  of  guidance  workers  while  other  schools  did  not.  The 
average  amounts  for  the  first  and  second  class  city  schools, 
including  the  one  large  rural  high  school,  was  approximately 
I3} 500  for  Ih   schools.  Sixty-eight  out  of  109  schools  that 
answered  the  question — 62  per  cent — reported  that  guidance 
service  expenditures  were  not  provided  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  budget. 


Table  19.  Guidance  service  expenditures  provided  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  budget. 


B :  1st  ;  2nd  :  COM  ;  CSD  :  RH3  ;  N-P  ;  Total 

Yes  9  7  3  8  11  3  "W. 

No  3  5  1  2i+  32  3  68 

No  answer  0  k  3  10  12  2  31 
Number  of  schools 

giving  an  amount  7  6  3  6  11  2  35 

Average  amount  in  $  ^900  1250  200  138  1078  50  1577 
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Table  20  shows  the  answers  to  the  question  "Dc  you  believe 
that  too  much  stress  Is  placed  on  the  value  of  guidance  services 
in  high  schools?"  Twenty-five  schools  did  not  answer  the 
question.  Seventeen  out  of  the  remaining  115  schools — 15  per 
cent — indicated  an  answer  of  "yes".  Ninety-eight  schools  out  of 
the  115  schools  that  answered  the  question — 85  per  cent — stated 
that  they  did  not  believe  that  too  much  stress  was  placed  on  the 
value  of  guidance  services  in  high  schools. 


Table  20.  Do  you  believe  that  too  much  stress  is  placed  on  the 
value  of  guidance  services  in  high  schools? 


;  1st  :  2nd  ;  COM  :  CSD  :  KKS  :  N-P  ;  Total 

Yes  0  2  0  7    "IT  0  17 

No  11  11  6  28    ^6  6  9o 

No  answer  1  3  1  7    11  2  25 


Question  number  23  on  the  questionnaire  was  "Please 
describe  briefly  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most  significant 
development  in  your  guidance  program  during  the  past  year." 
Some  of  the  developments  that  were  mentioned  most  frequently 
were:  development  or  improvement  of  a  testing  program,  starting 
or  improving  a  system  of  records,  development  of  interest  in 
and  improved  attitude  toward  the  program  by  both  students  and 
staff,  getting  teachers  to  recognize  individual  differences  in 
pupils,  getting  teachers  to  see  the  need  for  a  guidance  program, 
development  or  improvement  of  college  or  career  days,  more  time 
available  for  counseling,  and  addition  of  personnel  for  guidance 
purposes. 
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Some  other  developments  that  were  mentioned  were: 
development  of  a  descriptive  course  book,  in-service  course  on 
occupational  information  for  teachers,  pre-school  workshop  on 
guidance  for  teachers,  improvement  in  the  dissemination  of 
educational  and  occupational  information,  establishment  of  a 
student  placement  service,  and  the  hiring  of  a  guidance  man 
next  year  for  five  small  schools  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
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COMPARISON  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  FOR  GUIDANCE  IN  KANSAS 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  19^-6  AND  IN  1953 

In  the  comparison  of  the  data  for  the  years  19*+6  and  1953 
sane  Information  was  used  as  in  the  1953  summary  except  that 
the  non-public  school  data  were  not  used  and  the  data  were 
rearranged  into  three  groups;  first,  second,  and  third  class 
cities.  The  comparison  of  the  summary  of  returns  appears  in 
Table  21. 

In  19^6  all  schools  in  Kansas  were  sent  questionnaires  and 
362  out  of  698  schools  returned  them  for  a  52  per  cent  return. 
One  hundred  seventy -three  questionnaires  were  sent  in  1953  with 
132  schools  returning  them  for  a  7^>   per  cent  return. 


Table  21.  Summary  of  distribution  of  returns  by  class  of 
cities. 

i9^61  I  19532 

TotalBtSent1*":  Ret'd^;  %  Ret 'd6;Total:Sent:Ret'd  1%  Ret'd 


lsU 
2nd^ 
3rd? 

16 

76 

609 

13 

76 

609 

10 

55 
297 

77 
72 

^9 

16 

78 

517 

16 

25 

132 

12 

20 

100 

75 
JO 

76 

Total 

701 

698 

362 

52 

6ll 

173 

132 

76 

^Indicates  19^6-^7  school  year  (December.  19*+6) 
^Indicates  1952-53  school  year  (April,  1953) 
rlndicates  total  schools  in  Kansas 
^Indicates  number  of  questionnaires  sent 
^Indicates  number  of  questionnaires  returned 
^Indicates  percentage  of  questionnaires  returned 
^Indicates  first  class  city  schools 
vindicates  second  class  city  schools 
"indicates  third  class  city  schools 
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In  19*+6,  20  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  that  they  had 
planned  guidance  programs  as  shown  in  Table  22,  compared  with 
k$   per  cent  of  the  schools  in  1953 •  Second  class  city  schools 
showed  the  largest  increase  with  32  per  cent.  The  increase  for 
all  schools  was  25  per  cent. 

Table  22.  Planned  guidance  programs. 

tzi      ifo~6~      ;         1953     Izi 

:  1st  ;2nd;  3rd:  Total:  1st;  2nd  :3rd;  Total1 

Number2  _  7   18  hQ         73    11   13   35    59 

Per  cent3  70   35   16    20    92   65   35    V5 

Per  cent  I  or  D4*  22   32   19    25 

-Indicates  total  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  cities 
« Indicates  number  of  schools  which  answered 

^Indicates  percentage  of  schools  which  answered  of  the  schools 
v  which  returned  questionnaires 
Indicates  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  of  1953  data  over 

19*+6  data;  figures  are  increases  unless  otherwise  marked; 

these  headings  are  used  for  Tables  22  to  36  inclusive 


The  average  proportion  of  time  of  the  counselor  devoted  to 
guidance  work  did  not  increase  nor  decrease  over  the  period  from 
19*+6  to  1953  as  indicated  in  Table  23.  The  number  of  schools 
reporting  a  percentage  of  time  assigned  to  a  counselor  increased 
however  from  1+3  to  9h   or  a  58  per  cent  increase.  First  class 
city  schools  showed  a  decrease  in  average  percentage  of  time  of 
counselor  devoted  to  guidance  work,  although  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  22  per  cent  in  the  number  of  schools  reporting 
assigned  time.  The  third  class  city  schools  reported  the 
largest  per  cent  increase  in  number  of  schools  indicating 
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assigned  time  with  a  60  per  cent  increase.  The  third  class  city- 
schools  also  reported  the  least  increase  in  assigned  time  of  a 
counselor.  Thus  in  1953)  60  VeT   cent  more  of  the  smaller 
schools  had  a  counselor  who  was  devoting  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  time  as  in  19^6. 


Table  23.  Proportion  of  time  of  counselor  devoted  to  guidance 
work  • 


19MS       _l       1951 


;  1st  ;2nd  ;3rd;  Total;  1st:  2nd;  3rd;  Total 

Number  7  "IF"  27   "W*  ~Tl   15   69    9*T 

Per  cent  70   25    9    13    92   70   69    71 

Average  proportion  of 

time  in  per  cent    100   11   18    30    69   37   21    30 
Per  cent  I  or  D  in 

number  of  schools  22  hj       60    58 

Per  cent  I  or  D  in 

average  proportion 

of  time  -31   26    3     0 


Sixteen  per  cent  more  schools  reported  in  1953  that  they 
had  clerical  help  available  for  the  guidance  staff  than  reported 
clerical  help  in  19^6,  according  to  Table  2*u  The  largest  per 
cent  increase  was  in  first  class  city  schools  with  72  per  cent. 
The  second  class  city  schools  showed  a  *+5  per  cent  increase  and 
the  third  class  city  schools  had  only  a  3  per  cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools  that  reported  clerical  help  available. 
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Table  2*+.  Clerical  help  available  for  guidance  service  staff. 


• 

:sh6 

• 
• 

1953 

:  1st: 

2nd:   3rd: 

Total 

:1st 

:2nd    :3rd 

•.Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

2 

20 

8       31 
15       10 

11 

11 
92 
72 

12       13 
60       13 
h5        3 

36 

2Z 

16 

According  to  Table  25  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  schools  that  kept  cumulative  records  of  indi- 
viduals. First  class  city  schools  increased  10  per  cent  in  the 
use  of  records;  the  increase  for  all  schools  was  only  2  per 
cent. 

Table  25.  Cumulative  records  of  individuals  kept. 


• 
• 

19»fr6 

• 
• 

1953 

:   1st: 

2nd:   3rd: 

Total: 

1st: 

2nd:   3rd: 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

9 

90 

h-6     213 
81*       72 

268 
7h 

12 

100 

10 

15       73 
75       73 
-9        1 

100 

76 

2 

There  was  no  change  revealed  in  the  total  percentage  of 
schools  using  one  set  of  permanent  records  for  administration 
and  another  cumulative  set  for  guidance  or  personnel  purposes. 
First  and  second  class  city  schools  actually  showed  a  slight 
decrease  in  percentage  as  shown  by  Table  26. 
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Table  26.  One  set  of  permanent  records  for  administration  and 
another  cumulative  set  for  guidance  or  personnel 
purposes. 

""""l?1*^      :        19ft 


:  1st:  2nd:  3rd:  Total:  1st:  2nd  :3rd  tTctal 

Number  T~  l6~  hQ~    ~"o0~  T"  T"  I1!-   23 

Per  cent             >+0   29   13    17  33   2 5   1^    17 

Per  cent  I  or  D  -7   -4    1  0 


The  eleven  items  included  in  the  system  of  records  v/hich 
were  available  to  guidance  workers  averaged  an  increase  of  9 
per  cent  as  indicated  by  Table  27.  The  per  cent  of  increase 
ranged  from  1  per  cent  to  19  per  cent.  Records  of  special 
interests,  with  19  per  cent  increase;  elementary  school  health 
records,  with  15  per  cent  increase;  and  work  experience,  with 
I1*  per  cent  increase  were  the  top  three  items.  For  some  of  the 
items  in  the  systems  of  records  available  to  guidance  workers 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  schools  using  them, 
in  some  classes  of  cities;  but  such  decreases  were  small. 


Table  27.  Items  included  in  the  system  of  records  which  are 
available  to  guidance  workers. 


• 
• 

19li-6 

• 
• 

1953 

:  1st: 

2nd:  3rd 

:Total: 

1st: 

2nd: 

3rd 

:Total 

Elementary  school 

grades  or  marks 

Number 

7 

37  l¥f 

188 

8 

15 

55 

78 

Per  cent 

70 

67  k8 

52 

67 

75 

55 

59 

Per  cent  I  or 

D 

-3 

8 

7 

7 

Elementary  school 

health  records 

Number 

•   8 

30  102 

l*+0 

10 

13 

1+8 

71 

Per  cent 

80 

5*+   3^ 

39 

83 

65 

hQ 

* 

Per  cent  I  or 

D 

3 

11 

Ik 

15 

ho 
Table  27.      (concl) 


• 
• 

1<M 

* 

1953 

* 

1st: 

2nd 

Ord 

:Total: 

1st 

:2nd 

:3rd 

(Total 

Anecdotal  notes  or 

records  from  ele- 

mentary teachers 

Number 

6 

10 

38 

9* 

7 

11 

17 

35 

Per  cent 

60 

18 

13 

15 

5Q 

55 

V 

27 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

-2 

37 

h 

12 

High  school  grades 

or  marks 

Number 

10 

52 

239 

301 

12 

16 

83 

111 

Per  cent 

100 

* 

80 

83 

ICO 

80 

83 

8** 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

0 

-ft 

3 

1 

High  school  health 

records 

Number 

8 

29 

l¥+ 

181 

11 

12 

60 

83 

Per  cent 

80 

53 

hS 

50 

92 

60 

60 

63 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

12 

7 

12 

13 

High  school  attendance 

records 

Number 

10 

h7 

222 

279 

11 

15 

77 

103 

Per  cent 

100 

85 

75 

77 

92 

75 

77 

78 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

-8 

-10 

2 

1 

Record  of  special 

interests 

Number 

6 

19 

5h 

79 

7 

10 

37 

5h 

Per  cent 

60 

35 

18 

22 

58 

50 

37 

hi 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

-2 

15 

19 

19 

Work  experience 

Number 

6 

17 

h2 

65 

7 

8 

27 

>+2 

Per  cent 

60 

31 

Ih 

18 

58 

ko 

27 

3? 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

-2 

9 

13 

ifc 

Anecdotal  records  or 

notes 

Number 

5 

10 

28 

**3 

7 

6 

11 

21+ 

Per  cent 

50 

18 

9 

12 

58 

30 

11 

18 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

8 

12 

2 

6 

High  school  activities 

records 

Number 

8 

h2 

201 

251 

11 

16 

75 

102 

Per  cent 

80 

76 

68 

69 

92 

80 

75 

77 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

12 

h 

7 

8 

Results  of  standardized 

tests 

Number 

10 

hS 

202 

260 

11 

16 

72 

99 

Per  cent 

100 

87 

68 

72 

92 

80 

72 

75 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

-8 

7 

J* 

3 

Average  per  cent  in- 

crease for  11  items 

1 

8 

7 

9 

hi 


Reading  tests  shoved  the  greatest  percentage  increase  in 
the  types  of  educational  and  psychological  tests  and  inventories 
used  with  an  increase  of  29  per  cent.  Next  was  group  intelli- 
gence tests  with  a  28  per  cent  increase  followed  by  interest 
tests  with  a  2?   per  cent  increase.   In  first  class  city  schools 
the  greatest  increases  were  in  achievement  tests — 72  per  cent 
increase;  aptitude  tests — *+3  Vev   cent  increase;  and  reading 
tests — *+3  per  cent  increase  as  shown  by  Table  28.   In  second 
class  city  schools  the  greatest  improvement  was  shown  in 
achievement  tests,  interest  tests,  and  vocabulary  tests  with 
approximately  a  30  per  cent  increase. 

In  third  class  city  schools  the  two  types  of  tests  that 
showed  the  greatest  percentage  increase  in  use  were  group 
intelligence  tests — 29  per  cent  increase,  and  reading  tests  with 
26  per  cent  increase.  Intelligence  tests,  other  than  group 
intelligence  tests,  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  use  with  a 
decrease  of  3  per  cent  for  all  schools.  The  average  increase 
for  the  nine  types  of  tests  was  19  per  cent. 
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Table  20.  Educational  and.  psychological  tests  and  inventories 
used. 


• 
• 

: 

l^i-S 

• 
• 

1953 

1st: 

2nd: 

3rd: 

Total 

:1st: 

2nd: 

3rd: 

Total 

Group  Intelligence 

Number 

3 

37 

ikk 

189 

12 

16 

77 

ic5 

Per  cent 

80 

68 

>+8 

52 

100 

80 

77 

80 

For  cent 

I 

or  D 

20 

12 

29 

28 

Other  Intelld 

.gence 

Number 

7 

17 

33 

57 

6 

2 

9 

17 

Per  cent 

70 

31 

11 

16 

50 

10 

9 

13 

Per  cent 

I 

or  D 

-20 

-21 

-2 

-3 

Achievement 

Number 

2 

21 

80 

103 

11 

Ik 

*+0 

65 

Per  cent 

20 

38 

27 

28 

92 

70 

ko 

*f9 

Per  cent 

I 

or  D 

72 

32 

13 

21 

Interest 

Number 

5 

19 

27 

51 

9 

13 

32 

9* 

Per  cent 

50 

35 

9 

Ik 

75 

65 

32 

kl 

Per  cent 

I 

or  D 

25 

30 

23 

27 

Aptitude 

Number 

h 

16 

^3 

63 

10 

9 

33 

52 

Per  cent 

ho 

29 

1$ 

17 

83 

h5 

33 

39 

Per  cent 

I 

or  D 

^3 

16 

19 

22 

Adjustment 

Number 

l 

5 

8 

Ik 

3 

2 

7 

12 

Per  cent 

10 

9 

3 

h 

25 

10 

7 

1 

9 

Per  cent 

I 

or  D 

15 

1 

h 

5 

Personality 

Number 

2 

8 

27 

37 

6 

5 

30 

kl 

Per  cent 

20 

15 

9 

10 

50 

25 

30 

31 

Per  cent 

I 

or  D 

30 

10 

21 

21 

Reading 

Number 

h 

13 

50 

67 

10 

10 

^3 

63 

Per  cent 

ho 

3* 

17 

19 

83 

50 

*3 

1+8 

Per  cent 

I 

or  D 

hi 

26 

26 

29 

Vocabulary 

Number 

2 

3 

28 

33 

7 

7 

23 

37 

Per  cent 

20 

5 

10 

9 

58 

35 

23 

28 

Per  cent 

I 

or  D 

38 

30 

13 

19 

Average  per  cent  in- 

crease for 

9 

items 

included 

30 

15 

16 

19 

^3 

Outside  lecturers,  used  as  a  means  to  assist  students  to 
select  the  school  or  other  training  service  for  training  in  an 
occupation,  showed  the  greatest  increase  for  all  schools  with 
30  per  cent.  However,  this  increase  came  only  in  second  and 
third  class  city  schools  as  first  class  city  schools  indicated 
a  25  per  cent  decrease  as  shown  by  Table  29.  For  all  schools, 
college  representatives  gave  assistance  in  29  per  cent  more 
schools  in  1953  than  they  did  in  19^6.  In  first  class  city 
schools  the  use  of  college  representatives  showed  a  35  per  cent 
increase,  while  the  use  of  all  teachers  to  assist  the  students 
declined  by  28  per  cent.  The  counselor  assisted  the  students 
to  select  the  school  or  training  facility  in  second  class  city 
schools  in  *t6  per  cent  more  schools  in  1953  than  he  did  in 
19^6,  while  the  administrator  assisted  in  22  per  cent  less 
schools.  The  two  most  marked  changes  for  third  class  city 
schools  was  a  31  per  cent  increase  for  outside  lecturers  and  a 
25  per  cent  increase  for  college  representatives. 
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Table  29.  Assistance  to  students  on  a  planned  basis  to  select 
the  school  or  other  training  service  for  training 
in  the  occupation  selected  (includes  college). 


• 

• 
• 

19^6 

• 
» 

1953 

1st: 

2nd 

:3rd: 

Total: 

JLst: 

2nd: 

3rd: 

Total 

Administrator 

Number 

7 

k8 

195 

250 

9 

13 

71 

93 

Per  cent 

70 

87 

66 

69 

75 

65 

71 

70 

Per  cent  I  or 

D 

5 

-22 

5 

1 

All  Teachers 

Number 

7 

30 

161 

198 

5 

8 

66 

79 

Per  cent 

70 

55 

5h 

55 

1+2 

1+0 

66 

60 

Per  cent  I  or 

D 

-28 

-15 

12 

5 

Designated  Teachers 

Number 

1+ 

7 

23 

3h 

5 

h 

6 

15 

Per  cent 

ho 

13 

8 

9 

1+2 

20 

6 

11 

Per  cent  I  or 

D 

2 

7 

-2 

2 

Counselor 

Number 

6 

5 

li+ 

25 

8 

11 

9 

28 

Per  cent 

60 

9 

5 

7 

67 

55 

9 

21 

Per  cent  I  or 

D 

7 

i+6 

i+ 

11+ 

Home  Room  Advisor 

lumber 

6 

11 

20 

37 

6 

if 

3 

13 

Per  cent 

60 

20 

7 

10 

50 

20 

3 

10 

Per  cent  I  or 

D 

-10 

0 

-i+ 

0 

Outside  Lecturers 

Uumber 

5 

2 

13 

20 

i+ 

8 

35 

h7 

Per  cent 

50 

h 

h 

6 

25 

ho 

35 

36 

Per  cent  I  or 

D 

-25 

36 

31 

30 

College  Representatives 

Number 

h 

18 

52 

5* 

9 

13 

!*3 

65 

Per  cent 

ho 

33 

18 

20 

75 

65 

^3 

*9 

Per  cent  I  or 

D 

35 

32 

25 

29 

Average  per  cent  : 

Ln- 

crease  or  decrease 

for  7  items  inc! 

Luded 

-2 

12 

10 

12 

In  1953 >  16  per  cent  more  of  all  schools  reported  that  they 
arranged  interviews  for  all  students  than  did  in  I9I1-6,  as 
evidenced  by  the  data  in  Table  30.  First  class  city  schools 
showed  an  increase — 1+0  per  cent — in  the  number  of  schools 
reporting  that  they  arranged  counseling  interviews  for  all 
students.  Third  class  city  schools  showed  a  16  per  cent  increase 
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and  second  class  city  schools  indicated  that  only  3  per  cent 
more  schools  arranged  interviews  for  all  students  than  did  in 
19^6. 

Table  30.  Counseling  interviews  arranged  for  all  students. 


• 
• 

19*f6                  : 

1953 

:  1st: 

2nd:   3rd:  Total: 

1st: 

2nd:   3rd: 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Per  cent   I  or  D 

1 
10 

15       53           69 
27       18           19 

6 

50 
ho 

6      3lt- 

30      3l>- 

3       16 

5S 

35 
16 

The  data  in  Table  31  show  that  in  19**6  the  average  per- 
centage of  students  for  whom  counseling  interviews  were  held 
was  m-3  per  cent  for  li*+  schools.   In  1953)  39  schools  reported 
an  average  of  51  per  cent  of  the  students  had  counseling  inter- 
views. This  indicates  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  the  average 
per  cent  of  students  for  whom  counseling  interviews  were  held. 
For  all  schools,  from  19^6  to  1953?  there  was  a  36  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  reporting  some  percentage  of 
students  had  interviews. 


Table  31.  Approximate  per  cent  of  students  for  whom  counseling 
interviews  are  held. 


2&*  :       lgg 


:1st:  2nd:  3rd:  Total  :1st:  2nd:  3rd:  Total 

Number                6  21   87    11**   11  12  63~   "1*9 

Per  cent  60  38  29  31  92  60  66  67 
Average  per  cent 

of  students  ^8  38  hh  ^3  57  51*  ^9  51 
Per  cent  I  or  D  in 

number  of  schools  32  22  37  36 
Per  cent  I  or  D  in  average 

per  cent  of  students  9  16  5  8 
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There  was  no  change  in  the  situation  of  the  counselor 
handling  discipline  problems  in  all  schools  as  shown  in  Table 
32.  However,  during  the  7- year  period  from  19^6  to  19533  second 
class  city  schools  reported  a  25  per  cent  decrease  in  the  number 
of  schools  that  stated  that  the  counselor  handled  discipline 
problems.  First  class  city  schools  showed  a  15  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  indicating  that  the  counselor 
handled  discipline  problems. 

Table  32.   Counselor  handles  discipline  problems  in  the  school. 


19^"       :        19S 


:  1st:  2nd:  3rd:  Total:  1st:  2nd:  3rd:  Total 

Number                1   25  127    153  3    *+  ^    35 

Per  cent             10   ^5   lt-3     *+2  25   20  *f8     h2 

Per  cent  I  or  D  15  -25  5      0 


The  means  for  the  dissemination  of  occupational  and  edu- 
cational information  are  indicated  in  Table  33 •  For  all  schools 
the  only  means  reported  that  had  a  large  increase  in  percentage 
of  use  was  counseling  with  a  35  per  cent  increase.  Others  that 
showed  slight  increases  were  classes  in  vocations  or  occu- 
pations, occupational  information  section  in  the  library,  and 
occupational  information  from  national  and  state  agencies.  The 
tv/o  items  that  showed  a  decrease,  in  percentage  of  use  for  all 
schools,  were  commercial  sets  of  occupational  information  files 
with  23  per  cent  decrease  and  outside  lecturers  with  only  1 
per  cent  decrease. 

For  first  class  city  schools,  counseling,  occupational 
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information  given  in  units  of  regular  subject  natter  courses, 
and  work  experience  were  the  three  means  with  the  greatest 
Increase  in  use  for  the  dissemination  of  occupational  and 
educational  information.  Commercial  sets  of  occupational  infor- 
mation files  shoved  a  50  per  cent  decrease  in  frequency  of  use 
as  reported  by  first  class  city  schools. 

Counseling  showed  the  most  marked  increase  in  use,  with 
32  per  cent,  in  second  class  city  schools,  while  two  items, 
visual  aids,  and  commercial  sets  of  occupational  information 
files,  were  the  means  reported  as  having  the  largest  percentage 
of  decrease  in  use  with  1+3  per  cent  and  33  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 

In  third  class  city  schools,  the  most  important  change  was 
in  the  use  of  counseling,  which  shoved  a  30  per  cent  increase, 
while  commercial  sets  of  occupational  information  files  were 
reported  as  being  used  by  21  per  cent  less  schools  than  used 
them  in  19^-6. 


Table  33 •  Means  for  the  dissemination  of  occupational  and 
educational  information. 


• 

I-V6 

• 
• 

1953 

• 
* 

1st 

:2  nd 

:3rd 

.•Total : 

1st 

:2nd  :3rd 

:Total 

Counseling 

Number 

h 

7 

29 

1+0 

10 

11  hO 

61 

Per  cent 

ho 

13 

10 

11 

83 

55     ifO 

^6 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

*3 

32   30 

35 

Classes  in  Vocations 

or  Occupations 

Number 

7 

17 

°0 

ICfr 

k 

7  h5 

?6 

Per  cent 

70 

31 

27 

29 

33 

35  h5 

1+2 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

-37 

h      18 

13 

h8 
Table   33-    (concl) 


« 
■ 

l 

^c 

• 
• 

19ft 

• 
• 

1st: 

2nd 

:3rd 

:Totali 

1st : 

2nd 

:3rd 

:Total 

Occupational  infor- 

mation section  in 

library 

Number 

9 

33 

111 

153 

11 

13 

5h 

78 

Per  cent 

90 

60 

37 

>+2 

92 

65 

5h 

59 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

2 

5 

17 

17 

Occupational  infor- 

mation (riven  in 

units  of  regular 

subject  matter 

courses 

Briber 

2 

23 

90 

115 

9 

8 

37 

5h 

Per  cent 

20 

1+2 

30 

32 

75 

ho 

37 

hi 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

55 

-2 

7 

9 

Visual  aids 

"  mber 

9 

51 

16V 

22*+ 

11 

12 

69 

92 

Per  cent 

90 

93 

55 

62 

92 

60 

69 

70 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

2 

-33 

lh 

8 

Work  experience 

Number 

5 

16 

78 

99 

11 

8 

21 

1+0 

Per  cent 

50 

29 

26 

27 

92 

1+0 

21 

30 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

k2 

11 

-5 

3 

Outside  lecturers 

"umber 

8 

38 

121 

167 

7 

12 

hi 

60 

Per  cent 

80 

69 

in 

k6 

58 

60 

hi 

h5 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

-22 

-9 

0 

-1 

Commercial  sets  of 

occupational  infor- 

mation files 

Number 

10 

ho 

130 

180 

6 

6 

23 

35 

Per  cent 

100 

73 

hh 

50 

50 

30 

23 

27 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

-50 

43 

-21 

-23 

Occupational  infor- 

mation from 

national  and  state 

agencies 

Number 

6 

16 

81 

103 

10 

10 

ko 

60 

Per  cent 

6o 

29 

27 

28 

83 

50 

1+0 

h5 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

23 

21 

13 

17 

average  per  cent  in- 

crease for  9  items 

included 

6 

-2 

8 

9 

^9 

The  three  most  commonly  used  subject  matter  courses  for  the 
dissemination  of  occupational  and  educational  information  in 
19*f6  were  home  economics,  commerce,  shop,  and  vocational  agri- 
culture, in  the  order  of  reported  frequency  of  use.  In  1953  the 
three  courses  that  were  reported  most  often  as  being  used  for  that 
purpose  were  social  sciences,  commerce,  and  science  as  evidenced 
by  Table  3*+« 


Table  3^.  Subject  matter  courses  most  often  used  for  the 
dissemination  of  occupational  and  educational 
information. 


• 
I 

1( 

^_ 

• 
• 

1953 

:  Is 

2nd 

:3rd 

:Total: 

1st: 

2nd 

:3rd 

:Total 

Social  Science 

0 

5 

17 

23 

8 

3 

20 

31 

Commerce 

0 

10 

60 

70 

1 

3 

18 

22 

Science 

0 

7 

20 

27 

1 

2 

15 

18 

English 

0 

1 

k 

5 

2 

h 

6 

12 

Shop 

2 

lh 

35 

51 

h 

0 

5 

9 

Home  Economics 

0 

17 

58 

75 

0 

1 

7 

8 

Psychology 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

I 

Mathematics 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Vocational  Agriculture 

0 

13 

37 

50 

0 

0 

h 

h 

Physical  Education 

0 

1 

0 

l 

0 

1 

2 

3 

American  Problems 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Family  Life  Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Distributive  Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Journalism 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Printing 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Speech 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Art 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Radio 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

The  first  class  city  schools  showed  the  greatest  per  cent 
increase  in  assistance  to  students  on  a  planned  basis  to  obtain 
employment  with  22  per  cent  increase  since  19^6.  This  was  for 
part-time  employment  while  in  school.  For  full-time  employment 
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for  school  leavers,  first  class  city  schools  had  28  per  cent 
increase. 

A  15  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  second  class  city- 
schools  that  reported  that  they  assisted  the  students  to  obtain 
full-time  employment  for  school  leavers  is  evidenced  by  the  data 
in  Table  35.  Third  class  city  schools  reported  a  slight 
decrease  in  assistance  to  students  to  obtain  both  part-time  and 
full-time  employment.  For  all  schools  there  was  a  slight 
increase  for  both  part-time  and  full-time  employment  assistance. 


Table  35»   assistance 

to  s 

tudent 

;s  on 

a  planned  basis 

to  obtain 

employment . 

• 
• 

19*4 

• 
• 

19tt 

• 
• 

1st: 

2nd: 

3rd: 

Total 

:1st 

:2nd 

:^rd:  Total 

Part-time  vrhile  in 

school 

Number 

7 

20 

kf 

76 

11 

8 

15     3^ 

Per  cent 

70 

36 

16 

21 

92 

ifO 

15     26 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

22 

h 

-1     5 

Full-time  for  school 

leavers 

Number 

3 

8 

37 

kB 

7 

6 

11     2h 

Per  cent 

30 

15 

12 

13 

58 

30 

11     18 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

28 

15 

-1     5 

Sixteen  per  cent  more  schools,  in  1953  than  in  19^6, 
reported  that  they  made  surveys  of  school  leavers  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  school  program  in  the  light  of  the 
former  students'  experiences  and  recommendations  as  indicated 
in  Table  36.  First  class  city  schools  showed  a  ho   per  cent 
increase  with  a  2h   per  cent  increase  for  second  class  city 
schools  and  a  11  per  cent  increase  for  cities  of  the  third  class. 
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TaMe  36  •  Surveys  of  school  leavers  made  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  school  program  in  the  light  of  the 
former  students'  experiences  and  recommendations. 


• 
• 

19*4-6 

« 
• 

19«n 

:  1st: 

2nd  :3rd: 

Total: 

1st 

:2nd  :3rd 

iTotal 

Number 

Per  cent 

Per  cent  I  or  D 

1 
10 

6   27 
11    9 

3^ 
9 

6 

50 
ho 

7   20 
35      20 
2h       11 

33 
25 
16 

INTERPRETATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

As  was  previously  mentioned  most  of  the  questions  on  the 
questionnaire  were  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  in 
nature  and  for  that  reason  certain  assumptions  about  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  guidance  services  in  Kansas  high 
schools  must  be  avoided. 

The  extent  of  some  of  the  biases  inherent  in  a  study  such 
as  this  1953  study,  including  the  assumption  that  only  those 
schools  which  had  a  relatively  favorable  situation  to  report 
were  willing  to  cooperate,  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  any  conclusions  are  drawn.  The  data  probably  present  a 
more  encouraging  picture  of  the  guidance  practices  than 
actually  is  the  case  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

In  comparison  with  some  of  the  other  studies,  as  reported 
in  the  review  of  previous  literature  related  to  the  problem, 
Kansas  high  schools  apparently  have  guidance  programs  that  are 
as  extensive  as  some  other  areas  in  the  country. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  not  releasing  definite  time 
for  guidance  work  seem  to  hold  some  of  the  solutions  for  the 
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improvement  of  our  guidance  programs.  Some  of  the  attitudes 
have  been  interpreted  as  clear  evidence  of  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  guidance  services, 
but  the  fact  that  the  guidance  profession  has  begun  to  give 
administrators  and  teachers  an  interpretation  of  guidance 
services  in  tangible,  understandable  steps  or  things  to  do  is 
encouraging  and  the  high  schools  should  show  some  improvement 
in  the  future. 

Inherent  in  the  reason  of  lack  of  time  and  money  was  the 
evident  belief  that  guidance  services  were  not  classed  as  a 
necessity  in  the  school  program.  With  the  increase  of  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  a  guidance  program 
should  come  the  attitude  that  the  guidance  program  is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  high  schools. 

The  problem  of  lack  of  trained  personnel  \rould  partially 
be  solved  with  the  understanding  of  the  vital  necessity  of  a 
planned  guidance  program,  the  use  of  an  in-service  training 
program  for  teachers,  and  the  utilization  of  counselor-teachers, 
and  classroom  teachers. 

An  increase  in  the  availability  of  clerical  help  for  the 
guidance  service  staff  would  certainly  help  in  the  maintenance 
of  records  and  other  clerical  work  and  would  tend  to  release 
the  counselors  for  work  in  the  other  phases  of  guidance  and 
counseling. 

As  75   per  cent  of  the  schools  stated  that  they  kept 
cumulative  records  of  individuals  the  apparent  need  is  increased 
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provisions  for  obtaining  information  about  pupils  and  the  in- 
clusion of  these  findings  on  the  records.  If  the  records  are 
to  be  truly  cumulative  and  are  to  be  used  by  persons  who  depend 
upon  factual  information  for  guiding  pupils  more  information 
apparently  needs  to  be  obtained  from  elementary  schools  and 
other  sources  outside  the  high  school.  In  the  matter  of 
duplicate  sets  of  records,  in  a  small  school  where  the  records 
are  more  readily  available  in  most  instances  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  concern,  but  in  the  larger  schools  it  may 
conceivably  lead  to  some  attempts  to  counsel  in  the  absence  of 
data  about  the  pupils. 

The  areas  of  job-placement  and  follow-up  surveys  seemed 
to  be  one   of  the  weakest  areas  of  most  guidance  programs  in 
Kansas  high  schools. 

With  an  increase  in  the  understanding  of  the  guidance 
program,  the  realization  of  the  vital  need  for  a  program,  and 
the  inclusion  of  guidance  service  expenditures  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  budget  should  come  a  great  improvement  in  the 
planned  guidance  programs  in  the  high  schools  in  Kansas. 

In  the  over-all  picture  of  guidance  practices  in  Kansas 
high  schools  there  is  evidence  that  some  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  period  from  19^6  to  1953*  Of  course,  more  progress 
has  been  made  in  some  areas  than  in  others  but  the  entire 
situation  seems  encouraging,  despite  the  fact  that  some  persons 
may  have  felt  that  more  progress  should  have  been  made. 

In  the  area  of  "discovering  the  pupil"  more  progress  has 
apparently  been  made  than  in  some  of  the  other  areas.  This  is 


logical  because  facts  and  information  about  the  pupils  must  be 
obtained  and  known  before  much  can  be  done  in  helping  them  with 
their  problems.  There  has  also  been  considerable  increase  in 
the  use  of  "planned"  guidance  programs  with  the  accompanying 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  releasing  a  portion  of  time 
of  the  counselor  for  guidance  and  counseling  purposes;  and  an 
improvement  in  the  number  of  schools  that  provide  counseling 
services  for  students.   One  of  the  most  common  means  used  for 
the  dissemination  of  occupational  and  educational  information 
was  counseling. 

In  finding  out  about  mipils,  the  use  of  tests  has  shown 
some  increase  especially  in  group  intelligence,  reading, 
interest,  and  achievement  tests.  In  a  system  of  records  many 
more  schools  should  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  other  important 
items  that  may  prove  valuable  in  aiding  the  pupils  find  out  about 
themselves. 

More  specifically,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  first  and  second  class  city  schools  that  reported 
that  clerical  help  was  available  for  guidance  service  staff 
which  was  pointed  out  previously  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  use  of  outside  sources  as  a  means  to  assist  the  students 
on  a  planned  basis  to  select  the  school  or  other  training  service 
for  training  in  the  occupation  selected  was  shown  as  being  used 
more  than  some  of  the  sources  within  the  school.  The  colleges 
apparently  have  assumed  some  of  the  responsibility  in  a  majority 
of  the  high  schools. 

Among  the  larger  schools  there  seemed  to  be  an  apparent 
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trend  away  from  the  use  of  classes  in  vocations  or  occupations 
toward  the  dissemination  of  occupational  and  educational 
information  in  regular  subject  matter  courses.  As  for  the 
specific  courses  used,  there  was  a  trend  away  from  the  more  or 
less  vocational  courses,  such  as  vocational  agriculture  and 
home  economics  toward  the  social  science,  science  and  English 
courses. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  among  all  schools  in  the 
dissemination  of  occupational  information  toward  the  use  of 
occupational  information  from  national  and  state  agencies  and 
away  from  commercial  sets  of  occupational  information  files. 

Some  improvement  has  been  shown  since  19^6  in  the  area  of 
surveys  of  school  leavers  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  school  program  in  the  light  of  the  former  students1 
experiences  and  recommendations.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
improved  service  in  this  area  in  view  of  the  values  of  follow- 
up  studies  in  evaluating  the  worth  of  school  services  and 
educational  offerings.  Follow-up  studies  are  one  of  the  best 
methods  that  the  school  has  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
school  is  serving  the  pupils  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

Work  experience  programs  showed  some  improvement  in  first 
class  city  schools  but  considering  all  the  schools  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  since  19^6.  Since  this  is  one  of  the  bet« 
ter  methods  of  determining  vocational  interests,  aptitudes,  of 
arriving  at  a  sensible  vocational  choice,  and  of  orienting  the 
student  in  the  world  of  work,  there  may  be  some  merit  in  giving 
thought  to  the  possibilities  of  expanding  the  work  experience 
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programs  in  most  schools. 

There  was  a  noticeable  tendency  for  the  activities  and 
practices  of  a  guidance  program  to  be  greater  in  amount  and, 
probably,  efficiency  in  the  larger  schools.   One  logical 
conclusion  might  be  that  the  smaller  schools  tend  to  try  to 
do  what  the  larger  schools  do  but  tend  to  lag  behind  them  by 
several  years  in  actually  providing  the  guidance  service. 

This  study  portrays  to  some  extent  the  picture  of  guidance 
practices  in  Kansas  high  schools  and  the  extent  of  progress 
during  the  period  from  19^6  to  1953*  The  fact  that  much  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  is  evident.  Yet  it  can  be  concluded  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  establishing  guidance  work  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  total  educational  program. 
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April  20,  1953 
Luray,  Kansas 


,  Principal 
,  High  School 
p,  Kansas 


Dear  Sir: 

In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Guidance  Services, 
Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
I  am  making  a  survey  of  guidance  practices  in  high  schools 
in  Kansas  to  complete  work  for  a  Master's  Degree  at  Kansas 
State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

This  survey  is  of  approximately  200  high  schools  in 
Kansas  and  a  comparison  will  be  made  with  a  similar  survey 
made  by  the  Office  of  Guidance  Services  in  19^6. 

Your  high  school  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  high 
schools  to  participate  in  the  survey  and  we  will  greatly 
appreciate  complete  and  immediate  cooperation. 

If  possible,  we  would  appreciate  receipt  of  the 
questionnaire  by  May  1,  1953*  Please  use  the  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 

Sincerely, 


Charles  B.  Watkins 
Luray,  Kansas 
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GUIDANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Please  fill  out  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  in 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope) 


1.  Official  name  of  school. 

2.  City  , 


3.  Do  you  have  a  planned  guidance  program?  yes_ no. 


h.      Indicate  principal  assignment  of  person  responsible  for 
developing  or  planning  the  guidance  program: 

Director  of  Guidance  Superintendent 

Counselor  (full-time)      Principal 

Teacher-Counselor         Classroom  teacher 

(part-time  counselor)    Other  (specify) 

Guidance  Committee  


5.  What  proportion  of  time  of  counselor  is  devoted  to  guidance 

work?   (circle  one)  20^  \0%     60%     BO%     full  time 

6.  If  you  do  not  release  definite  time  for  guidance  work,  state 

reasons,  if  possible: 

a.  mmm _— 

b. _ ^ , 

c. ,. , 

7.  Is  clerical  help  available  for  guidance  service  staff? 

yes no_ 

8.  Are  cumulative  records  of  individuals  kept?  yes. no 


If  answer  is  yes,  circle  grades  included  on  record: 
1-12      8-12      10-12      12 
7-12     9-12      11-12 other  (specify) 

9.  Provisions  are  made  for  obtaining  information  about  pupils 
through  such  means  as  the  following:   (check  items 
listed  below  which  are  used  in  your  school  program) 

Personal  data  blanks  or  Questionnaires 


, Individual  interviews  with  pupils 

Official  school  records  (permanent  records) 

^Appropriate  tests  given  to  pupils  as  needed 

Conferences  with  pupil's  teachers,  parents,  and  others 

Anecdotal  records 

Autobiographies 

Rating  scales 


Sociometric  studies 


k 


9.   (cont.) 

Hobbies  and  extra-curricular  activities 

Results  of  physical  examinations 

Others  (specify) 


10,  Use  one  set  of  permanent  records  for  the  administration  and 

another  cumulative  set  for  guidance  or  personnel 
purposes?    yes no 

11.  Items  included  in  system  of  records  which  are  available  to 

guidance  workers:   (check  items) 

Elementary  school  grades,  marks,  or  test  scores 


.Elementary  health  records  or  notes 
^Anecdotal  notes  or  records  from  elementary  teachers 
"High  school  grades  or  marks 
"High  school  health  records 
Jligh  school  attendance  records 
.Record  of  special  interests 
.Work  experience 
.Anecdotal  records  or  notes 
Jligh  school  activities  records 
lily  data,  background,  etc. 


Results  of  standardized  tests 


12.  Types  of  educational  and  psychological  tests  and  inven- 
tories used: 

Group  Intelligence  Adjustment 

Other  Intelligence  Personality 

Achievement  Reading 

Interest Vocabulary 

General  Aptitude  Other 

Special  Aptitude  (check  types) 

mechanical  clerical 

musical    mathematical 

artistic       verbal 

other  ( specify )_ 


13.  Assistance  to  students  on  a  planned  basis  to  select  the 
school  or  other  training  service  for  training  in  the 
occupation  selected  (including  college). 

Administrator  Outside  lecturers 


.All  teachers         College  representatives 

.Designated  teachers    College  Day 

.Counselor  Career  Day 

.Home  room  advisors     Field  trips  to  businesses 

and  industries 
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lh.     Are  counseling  interviews  arranged  for  all  students? 
yes no 

15.  Are  counseling  services  in  your  school  available  to  all 

students?     yes         no 

16.  Approximate  percent  of  students  for  whom  counseling 

interviews  are  held:  

17.  Does  the  counselor  handle  discipline  problems  in  your 

school?    yes no 

18.  Listed  below  is  a  number  of  means  for  the  dissemination  of 

occupational  and  educational  information:   (check  the 
methods  which  are  used  in  your  school) 

The  counseling  interview 

Courses  in  occupational  information  (occupations  or 

vocations) 

required         year  or  years  given 

elective 

Occupational  information  library 

""" In  classrooms 

In  regular  school  library 

Information  given  in  units  of  regular  subject  natter 

courses: 

Give  courses  most  often  used: 

1. h. 

2. .         5._ 

3. 6. 

Visual  aids 

l/ork  experience     full-time part-time 

Under  school  sponsorship?    "  yes t  no 

Outside  lecturers 


•> r 


Assembly  programs 

Commercial  sets  of  occupational  information  files 

— , Occupational  information  from  national  and  state 

agencies 

19.  Do  you  assist  students  on  a  planned  basis  to  obtain 

employment?     yes no 

.part-time  while  in  school 


full-time  for  school  leavers 


20.  Are  surveys  of  school  leavers  made  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  school  program  in  the  light  of  the  former 
student's  experiences  and  recommendations? 
yes „.    no 


■' 


21.  Are  guidance  service  expenditures  provided  for  as  part  of 
your  regular  school  budget?     yes no 

If  answer  is  yes,  approximately  \*hat  is  the  guidance 
service  budget  for  the  current  school  year?  % 


22.  Do  you  believe  that  too  much  stress  is  placed  on  the 

value  of  guidance  services  in  high  schools? 
ves         no. 

23.  Please  describe  briefly  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most 

significant  development  in  your  guidance  program  during 

the  past  year. 


2*+.  Check  here  if  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 

summary  of  this  survey. 


Name 


Title. 
Date 


